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CHAP. I. 


General View of the Subject. Deplorable State 7 


thoſe who are reduced to Poverty.-No Body of 

Laws can be ſo framed as to provide efficacioufly 
for. their Wants.—Only adequate Relief that 
can be afforded them muſt be derived from the 
voluntary Aſſiſtance of the Humane and Bene- 
volent.—How that Aſſiſtance is to be ſecured. — 
Objeftions to the Expence of taking care of the 
Poor anſwered. Of the Means of introducing a 
Scheme for the Relief of the Poor, 


1 the fundamental principles upon which 
the Eſtabliſhment for the Poor at Munich is 
founded; are ſuch as I can venture to recommend ; 


and notwithſtanding the fulleſt information relative 


to every part of that Eſtabliſhment may, I believe, 
be collected from the preceding account of it; yet, 
as this information is ſo diſperſed in different parts 
of the work, and ſo blended with a variety of other 
particulars, that the reader would find ſome difficulty 
in bringing the whole into one view, and arran- 
ging it ſyſtematically in a complete whole; I ſhall 
endeavour briefly to reſume the ſubject, and give 
the reſult of all my enquiries relative to it, in a 


more-conciſe, methodical, and uſeful form, From 
I 2 the 
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the experience I have had in providing for the 
wants of the Poor, and reclaiming the indolent and 
vicious to habits of uſeful induſtry, I conſider myſelf 
authorized to ſpeak with ſome degree of confidence 
upon the ſubject. Inſtead, therefore, of merely 
recapitulating what has been ſaid of the Eftabliſh- 
ment for the Poor at Munich, (which would be at 
beſt but a tireſome repetition,) I ſhall give any 
farther information I have to convey, in the form 
of direQions to ſuch as may be deſirous of intro- 
dycing ſimilar Eſtabliſhments in other places. 
Though the ſyſtem I may propoſe, be founded 
upon the ſucceſsful experiments made at Mynich, 
as may be ſeen by comparing it with the details of 
that Eſtabliſhment; yet, as a difference in the local 
circumſtances under whickh-the operation may be 
performed, muſt neceſſarily require certain modi- 
fications of the plan, F ſhall take due notice of 
every modification which may appear to me to be 
neceſlary *, | i 

Before I enter upon thoſe details, it may be 
proper to take a more extenſive ſurvey of the 
ſubject, and inveſtigate the general and funda- 
mental Principles on which an Eſtabliſhment for the 


| 
( 
* The Engliſk Reader is deſired to bear in mind, that the Author ( 
of this Eſſay, though an Engliſhman, is reſident in Germany; and 1 
that his connections with that country render it neceflary for him to ] 
pay particular attention to its circumſtances, in treating a ſubje& | 
which he is deſirous of rendering generally uſeful. There is ill 1 « 
another reaſon, which renders it neceſſary for him to have continually , ! 
in view, in this Treatiſe, the ſituation of the Poor upon the Conti- 
nent, and that it is an engagement which he has laid himſelf under q 
to wyite upon that ſubject. t 
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Relief of the Poor, in every country, ought to be 
founded. At the fame time I ſhall conſider the 
difficulties which are generally underſtood" to be 
inſeparable from ſuch an undertaking, and endea- 
vour to ſhow that they are by no means inſur- 
mountable. | 
That degree of poverty which involves in it the 
inability to procure the neceſſaries of life without 
the charitable aſſiſtance of the Public, is, doubtleſs, 
the heavieſt of all misfortunes; as it not only brings 
along with it the greateſt phyſical evils, pain and 
| diſeaſe, but is attended by the moſt mortifying 
humiliation and hopeleſs deſpondency. Ir is, 
moreover, an incurable evil; and is rather irri- 
tated than alleviated by the remedies commonly 
applied to remove it. The only alleviation, of 
which it is capable, muſt be derived from the kind 
and ſoothing attentions of the truly benevolent. 
This is the only balm which can ſooth the anguiſh 
of a wounded heart, or allay the agitations of a 
mind irritated by diſappointment, and rendered 
ferocious by deſpair, 

And hence it evidently appears that no body of 
laws, however wiſely framed, can, in any country, 
effectually provide for the relief of the Poor, with- 
out the voluntary affiſtance of individuals; for 

though taxes may be levied by authority of the 
laws for the ſupport of the Poor, yet thoſe kind 
attentions which are ſo neceſſary in the manage- 
ment of the Poor, as well to reclaim the vicious, 
as to comfort and encourage the deſpondent— 
thoſe demonſtrations of concern which are always 
13 ſo 
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ſo great a conſolation to perſons in diſtreſs 
cannot be commanded by force. On the contrary, 
every attempt to uſe force in ſuch caſes, ſeldom 
fails to produce conſequences directly contrary to 
thoſe intended. | | 
But if the only effectual relief for the diſtreſſes of 
the Poor, and the ſovereign remedy for the nu- 
merous evils to ſociety which ariſe from the preva- 
lence of mendicity, indolence, poverty, and miſery, 
among the lower claſſes, muſt be derived from the 
charitable and voluntary exertions of individuals ;— 
as the aſſiſtance of the Public cannot be expected, 
unleſs the moſt unlimited confidence can be placed, 
not only in the wiſdom of the meaſures propoſed, 
but alſo, and more eſpecially, in the uprightneſs, zeal, 
and perfect diſintereſtedne/s of the perſons appointed 
to carry them into execution; 1t is evident that the 
firſt object to be attended to, in forming a plan of 
providing for the Poor, is to make ſuch arrange- 
ments as will command the confidence of the Public, 
and fix it upon the moſt ſolid and durable founda- 
tion. | 
This can moſt certainly and moſt effeQually be 
done; firſt, by engaging perſons of the moſt re- 
ſpectable characters to place themſelves at the head 
of the Eſtabliſhment : —/econdly, by joining, in the 
general adminiſtration of the affairs of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment, a certain number of perſons choſen from the 
middling claſs of ſociety ; reputable tradeſmen, in 
eaſy circumſtances; heads of families; and others 
of known integrity and of humane diſpoſitions ;— 
thirdly, by engaging all thoſe who are employed 2 
the 
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the adminiſtration of the affairs of the Poor, to 
ſerve without fee or reward: — fourtbly, by publiſh- 
ing, at ſtated periods, ſuch particular and authentic 
accounts of all receipts and expenditures, that no 
doubt can poſſibly be entertained by the Public” 
reſpecting the proper application of the monies” 
deſtined for the relief of the Poor: Aſibiy, by 
publiſhing an alphabetical liſt of all who receive 
alms; in which liſt ſhould be inſerted, not only 
the name of the perſon, his age, condition, and 
place of abode, but alſo the amount of the weekly 
aſſiſtance granted to him; in- order: that thoſe who 
entertain any doubts reſpecting the manner in which 
the Poon are provided for, may have an opportu- 
nity of viſiting them at their habitations, and mak- 
ing enquiry into their real ſituations : and /aftly, 
the confidence of the Public, and the continuance- 
of their ſupport, will moſt effectually be ſecured 
by a prompt and ſucceſsful execution of the plan 
adopted. 

There is ſcarcely a oreater n that can infeſt 
ſociety, than ſwarms of beggars; and the inconve- 
niencies to individuals ariſing from them are fo 
generally and fo ſeverely felt, that relief from ſo 
great an evil cannot fail to produce a powerful and 
laſting effect upon the minds of the Public, and to 
engage all ranks to unite in the ſupport of meaſures 
as conducive to the comfort of individuals, as they 
are eſſential to the national honor and reputation. 
And even in countries where the Poor do not make 
a practice of begging, the knowledge of their ſuffer- 
ings muſt be painful to-every benevolent mind; and 

I 4 there 
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there is no perſon, I would hope, fo callous to the 
feelings of humanity, as not to rejoice moſt ſincerely 
when effectual relief is afforded. 

The greateſt difficulty attending the introduction 
of any meaſure founded upon the voluntary ſup- 
port of the Public, for maintaining the Poor, and 
putting an end to mendicity, is an opinion gene- 
rally entertained, that à very heavy expence would 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary to carry into execution 
ſuch an undertaking. But this difficulty may be 
ſpeedily removed by ſnowing, (which may eaſily be 
done, ) that the execution of a well- arranged plan 
for providing for the Poor, and giving ufcful em- 
ployment to the idle and indolent, ſo far from 
being expenſive, muſt, in the end, be attended 
with a very conſiderable ſaving, not only to the 
Public collectively, but alſo to individuals. 

Thoſe who now extort their ſubſiſtence by 
begging and ſtealing, are, in fact, already main- 
tained by the Public. But this is not all; they are 
maintained in a manner the moſt expenſive and 
troubleſome to themſelves and the Public that 
can be conceived ; and this may be ſaid of all the 
Poor in general. 

A poor perſon, who lives: in poyerty' and miſery, 
and merely from hand to mouth, has not the power 
of availing himſelf of any of thoſe economical ar- 
rangements in procuring the neceſſaries of life, 
which others, in more affluent circumſtances, may 
employ, and which may be employed with peculiar 
advantage in a public Eſtabliſhment. —Added to 
this, the greater part of the Poor, as well thoſe 

who 
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who make a profeſſion of begging, as others who do 
not, might be uſefully employed in various kinds 
of labour; and ſuppoſing them, one with another, 
to be capable of earning only half as much as is 
neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, this would reduce the 
preſent expence to the Public for their maintenance 
at leaſt one half; and this half might be reduced 
ſtill much lower, by a proper attention to order 
and economy in providing for their ſubſiſtence. 

Were the inhabitants of a large twon where 
mendicity is prevalent, to ſubſcribe only half the 
ſums annually, which are extorted from them by 
beggars, I am confident it would be quite ſuf- 
ficient, with a proper arrangement, for the comfort- 
able ſupport. of the Poor of all denominations. 

Not only thoſe who were formerly common 
ſtreet-beggars, but all others, without exception, 
who receive alms, in the city of Munich and its 
fuburbs, amounting at this time to more than 
1800 perſons, are ſupported almoſt entirely by 
voluntary fubſcriptions from the inhabitants; and I 
have been i ſſured by numbers of the moſt opulent 
and reſpectWle citizens, that the ſums annually ex- 
torted from them formerly by beggars alone, ex- 
cluſive of private charities, amounted to more than 
three times the ſums now given by them to the 
ſupport of the new inſtitution. 

I inſiſt the more upon this point, as I know that 
the great expence which has been ſuppoſed to 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary to carry into execution 
any ſcheme for effectually providing for the Poor, 
and putting an end to mendicity, has deterred many 

well 
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well-diſpoſed perſons from engaging in ſo uſeful an 
enterprize. I have only to add my moſt earneſt 
wiſhes, that what I have ſaid and done, may remove 
every doubt, and re-animate the zeal of the Public, 
in a cauſe in which the deareſt intereſts of humanity 
are ſo-nearly concerned. 
- In almoſt every public undertaking, which is to 
be carried into effect by the united voluntary ex- 
ertions of individuals, without the interference of 
government, there is a degree of awkwardneſs in 
bringing forward the buſineſs, which it is difficult 
to avoid, and which is frequently not a little em- 
barraſſing. This will doubtleſs be felt by thoſe 
who engage in forming and executing ſchemes for 
providing for the Poor by private ſubſcription 
they ſhould not, however, ſuffer themſelves to be 
diſcouraged by a difficulty which may ſo eaſily be 
ſurmounted. 
In the introduction of every ſcheme for forming 
an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor, whether it be pro- 
poſed to defray the expence by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions, or by a tax levied for the purpoſe, it will be 
proper for the authors or promoters of the meaſure 
to addreſs the Public upon the ſubject; to inform 
them of the nature of the meaſures propoſed ;— 
of their tendency to promote the public welfare, 
and the various ways in which individuals may 
give their aſſiſtance to render the ſcheme ſuc- 
ceſsful. | 

There are few cities in Europe, I believe, in which 
the ſtate of the Poor would juſtify ſuch an addreſs 
as that which was publiſhed at Munich upon tak- 
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ing up the beggars in that town; but ſomething 
of the kind, with ſuch alterations as local circum- 
ſtances may require, I am perſuaded, in moſt 
caſes would produce good effects. With regard 
to the aſſiſtance that might be given by individuals 
to carry into effect a ſcheme for providing for the 
Poor, though meaſures for that purpoſe may, and 
ought to be ſo taken, that the Public would have 
little or no trouble in their execution, yet there 
are many things which individuals muſt be in- 
ſtructed cautiouſly to avoid; otherwiſe the enter- 
prize will be extremely difficult, if not impracti- 
cable; and, above all things, they muſt be warned 
againſt giving alms to beggars. 

Though nothing would be more unjuſt and 
tyrannical, than to prevent the generous and hu- 
mane from contributing to the relief of the Poor 
and neceſſitous, yet, as giving alms to beggars 
tends ſo directly and ſo powerfully to encourage 
idleneſs and immorality, to diſcourage the induſ- 
trious Poor, and perpetuate mendicity, with all its 
attendant evils, too much pains cannot be taken 
to guard the Public againſt a practice ſo fatal in its 
conſequences to ſociety, 

All who are deſirous of contributing to the 
relief of the Poor, ſhould be invited to ſend their 
charitable donations to be diſtributed by thoſe who, 
being at the head of a public Inſtitution eſtabliſhed 
for taking care gf the Poor, muſt be ſuppoſed belt 
acquainted with their wants. Or, if individuals 


ſhould prefer diſtributing their own charities, they. 


ought 
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ovght at leaſt to take the trouble to enquire after 
fit objects; and to apply their donations in ſuch 
a manner as not to counteract the meaſures of a 


public and uſeful Eſtabliſn ment. 


But, before I enter farther into theſe details, it 
will be neceſſary to determine the proper extent 
and limits of an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor; and 
ſhow how a town or city ought to be divided in 
diſtricts, in order to facilitate the purpoſes of ſuch 
an inſtitution. 
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Of the Extent of an Eftabliſhment for the Poor. — 
Of the Divifion of a Town or City into Diſ- 
tridta.— Of the Manner of carrying on the - Bu- 
fineſs of a public Eftabliſhment for the Poor. 
Of the Neceſſity of numbering all the Houſes in 
a Town where an Eftabliſhment for the Poor is 
formed. | 


2 VER large a city may be, in which an 

Eſtabliſnment for the Poor is to be formed, I 
am clearly of opinion, that there ſhould be but one 
Eſtabliſpment; - with one committee for the general 
management of all its affairs; and one treaſurer, 
This unity appears eſſentially neceſſary, not only be- 
cauſe, when all the parts tend to one common centre, 
and act in union to the ſame end, under one direc- 
tion, they are leſs liable to be impeded in their 
operations, or diſordered by colliſion but alſo 
on account of the very unequal diſtribution of 


wealth, as well as of miſery and poverty, in the 


different diſtricts of the ſame town, Some pariſhes 
in great cities have comparatively few Poor, while 
others, perhaps leſs opulent, are overburthened 
with them; and there ſeems to be no good reaſon 
11 | why 


1 
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why a houſe-keeper in any town ſhould be called 
upon to pay more or leſs for the ſupport of the 
Poor, becauſe he happens to live on one fide of a 
ſtreet or the other. Added to this, there are cer- 


tain diſtricts in moſt great towns where poverty 


and miſery ſeem to have fixed their head-quarters, 
and where it would be impoſſible for the inhabitants 
to ſupport the expence of maintaining their Poor, 
Where that is the caſe, as meaſures for preventing 
mendicity in every town mult be general, in order 
to their being ſucceſsful, the enterprize, from that 
circumſtance alone, would be rendered impracti- 
cable, were the aſſiſtance of the more opulent 
diftrits to be refuſed, There is a diſtri, for in- 
ſtance, belonging to Munich, (the Au,) a very 
large pariſh, which may be called the St. Giles's 
of that city, where the alms annually received are 
twenty times as much as the whole diſtri contri- 
butes to the funds of the public Inſtitution for the 
Poor..-The inhabitants of the other 'pariſhes, 
however, have never conſidered it a hardſhip, that 
the Poor of the Au ſhould be admitted to ſhare the 


public bounty, in common with the Poor of the 


other pariſhes. | 

Every town muſt be divided, according to its 
extent, into a greater or leſs number of diſtricts, 
or ſubdiviſions; and each of theſe muſt have a 
committee of inſpection, or rather a commiſſary, 
with aſſiſtants, who muſt be entruſted with the 
ſuperintendance and management of all affairs re- 
Jative to the relief and ſupport of the Poor within 
its limits. F 


In 
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In very large cities, as the details of a general 
Eſtabliſhment for the Poor would be very numerous 
and extenſive, it would probably facilitate the 
management of the affairs of the Eſtabliſhment, 
if, beſide the ſmalleſt ſubdiviſions or diſtricts, there 
could be formed other larger diviſions, compoled - 
of certain diſtricts, and put under the direction of 
particular committees. 

The moſt natural, and perhaps the moſt con- 
venient method of dividing a large city or town, 
- for the purpoſe of introducing a general Eſtabliſh- 


AS nt for the Poor, would be, to form the primary 


diviſions of the pariſhes ; and to divide each pariſh 
into ſo many ſubdiviſions, or diſtricts, as that each 
diſtrict may conſiſt of from 3000 to 4000 in- 
habitants. Though the immediate inſpection and 
general ſuperintendance of the affairs of each 
pariſh were to be left to its own particular com- 
mittee, yet the ſupreme committee at the head of 
the general Inſtitution, ſhould 'not only exerciſe a 
controlling power over the parochial committees, 
but theſe laſt ſhould not be empowered to levy 
money upon the pariſhioners, by ſetting on foot 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, or otherwiſe; or to diſ- 
poſe of any ſums belonging to the general Inſti- 
tution, except in caſes of urgent neceſlity ;—nor 
ſhould they be permitted to introduce any new 
arrangements with reſpect to the management of 
the Poor, without the approbation and conſent 
of the ſupreme committee: the moſt perfect uni- 
formity in the mode of treating the Poor, and 


tranſacting all public buſineſs relative to the Inſti- 


tution 
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tution, being indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſecure ſuc- 
ceſs to the undertaking, and fix the Eſtabliſhment 
upon a firm and durable foundation. 

For the ſame reafons, all monies collected inthe 
pariſhes muſt, not be received and diſpoſed of by 
their particular committees, but muſt be paid into 
the public treaſury of the Inſtitution, and carried 
to the general account of receipts ;--and, in like 
manner, the ſums neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
Poor in each pariſh muſt be furniſhed from the 
general treaſury, on the orders of the ſupreme 
committee. 

With regard to the applications of individuals 
in diſtreſs for aſſiſtance, all ſuch applications ought 
to be made through the commiſſary of the diſtrict 
to the parochial committee ;—and where the neceſ- 
fity is not urgent, and particularly where perma- 
nent aſſiſtance is required, the demand ſhould be 
referred by the parochial committee to the ſupreme 
committee for their deciſion. In caſes of urgent 
neceſſity, the parochial committees, and even the 
commiſſaries of diſtricts, ſhould be authorized to 
adminiſter relief, 2x eficio, and without delay; for 
which purpoſe they ſhould be furniſhed with certain 
ſums in advance, to be afterwards accounted for by 
them. 

That the ſupreme committee may be ai 
informed of the real ſtate of thoſe in diſtreſs 
who apply for relief, every petition, forwarded by a 
parochial committee, or by a commiſſary of a 
diſtrict where there are no parochial committees, 
ſhould be accompanied with an exact and detailed 
account 
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account of the circumſtances of the petitioner, 
ſigned by the commiſſary of the diſtrict to which 
he belongs, together with the amount of the 
weekly ſum, or other relief, which ſuch commiſ- 


fary may deem neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
petitioner. | 


To fave the commiſſaries of diſtricts the trouble 


of writing the deſcriptions of the Poor who apply 
for aſſiſtance, printed forms, ſimilar to thoſe which 
may be ſeen in the Appendix, may be furniſhed 
to them ;—and other printed forms, of a like na- 
ture, may be introduced with great advantage in 
many other caſes in the management of the Poor. 

With regard to the manner in which the ſupreme 
and parochial committees ſhould be formed, how- 
ever they may be compoſed, it will be indiſpenſably 
requiſite, for the preſervation of order and har- 
mony in all the different parts of the Eſtabliſhment, 
that one member art leaſt of each parochial com- 
mittee be preſent, and have a ſeat, and voice, as 
a member of the ſupreme committee. And, that 
all the members of each parochial committee may 
be equally well informed with regard to the gene- 
ral affairs of the Eſtabliſhment, it may perhaps be 
proper that thoſe members attend the meetings of 
the ſupreme committee in rotation. 

For ſimilar reaſons it may be proper to invite 
the commiſſaries of diſtricts to be preſent in rota- 


tion at the meetings of the committees of their 


reſpective pariſhes, where there are parochial 
committees eſtabliſhed, or otherwiſe at the meet- 
ings of the ſupreme committee. 
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It is, however, only in very large cities that I 
would recommend the forming parochial com- 
mittees. In all towns where the inhabitants do not 
amount to more than 100,000 ſouls, I am clearly 
of opinion that it would be beſt merely to divide 
the town into diſtricts, without regard to the limits 
af pariſhes; and to direct all the affairs of the in- 
Bitution by one ſimple committee. This mode was 
adopted at Munich, and found to be eaſy in prac- 
tice, and ſucceſsful; and it is not without ſome 
degree of diffidence, I own, that I have ventured 
to propoſe a deviation from a plan, which has not 
yet been juſtified by experience, 

But however a town may be divided into diſ- 
tricts, it will be abſolutely neceſſary that 40 the 
houſes be regularly numbered, and an accurate liſt 
made out of all the perſons who inhabit them, 
The propriety of this meaſure 1s too apparent to 
require any particular explanation. It is one of the 
very firſt ſteps that ought to be taken in carrying 
into execution any plan for forming an Eſtabliſh- 
ment for the Poor; it being as neceſſary to know 
the names and places of abode of thoſe, who, by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, or otherwiſe, aſſiſt in re- 
lieving the Poor, as to be acquainted with the 
dwellings of the objects themſelves; and this mea- 
ſure is as indiſpenſably neceſſary when an inſtitution 
for the Poor is formed in a ſmall country-town or 
village, as when it is formed in the largeſt capital. 

In many caſes, it is probable, the eſtabliſhed 
laws of the country in which an inſtitution for the 
Poor may be formed, and certain uſages, the in- 

fluence 
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a fluence of which may perhaps be ſtill more powerful 

£ than the laws, may render many modifications neceſ- 
ſary, which it is utterly impoſſible for me to 

g foreſee; ſtill the great fundamental principles upon 

8 which every ſenſible plan for ſuch an Eſtabliſhment 

2 muſt be founded, appear to me to be certain and im- 

: mutable ; and when rightly underſtood, there can 

| be no great difficulty in accommodating the plan 

« to all thoſe particular circumſtances under which 

4 it may be carried into execution, without making 

5 any eſſential alteration. 
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CHAP. III. 


General Direction of the Afairs of an Inſtitution for 
the Poor attended with no great Trouble. Of the 
beſt Method of carrying on the current Buſineſs, 
and of the great Uſe of printed Forms, or Blanks. 
O the neceſſary Qualifications of thoſe who are 
placed at the Head of an Eſtabliſhment for the 
Relief of the Poor. — Great Importance of this 
Subject. Cruelty and Impolicy of putting the 
Poor into the Hands of Perſons they cannot re- 
pelt and love.—The Perſons pointed out tobo are 

more immediately called upon to come forward 

with Schemes for the Relief of the Poor, and 
to give their ative Aſſiſtance in carrying them 
into Efect. 


HATEVER the number of diſtricts into which a 

city 1s divided, may be, or the number of 
committees employed in the management of a 
public Eſtabliſhment for the relief of the Poor, it 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary that all individuals who 
are employed in the undertaking be perſons of 
known integrity; for courage is not more neceſ- 
fary in the character of a general, than unſhaken 
integrity in the character of a governor of a public 
charity. I inſiſt the more upon this point as the 
whole ſcheme is founded upon the voluntary aſſiſt- 
ance of individuals, and therefore to enſure its 
ſucceſs the moſt ualimited confidence of the public 
mult 
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muſt be repoſed in thoſe who are to carry it into 
execution ; beſides, I may add, that the manner in 
which the funds of the various public Eſtabliſn- 
ments for the relief of the Poor already inſtituted 
have commonly been adminiſtered in moſt coun- 
tries, does not tend to render ſuperfluous the pre- 
cautions I propoſe for ſecuring the confidence of 
the public, | 

The preceding obſervations reſpecting the im- 
portance of employing none but perſons of known 
integrity at the head of an inſtitution for the relief 
of the Poor, relates chiefly to the neceſſity of encou- 
raging people in affluent circumſtances, and the pub- 
lic at large, to unite in the ſupport of ſuch an Eſta- 
bliſhment,—There is alſo another reaſon, perhaps 
equally important, which renders it expedient to 
employ perſons of the moſt reſpectable character in 
tie details of an inſtitution of public charity, the 
good effects ſuch a choice muſt have upon the 
minds and morals of the Poor. 

Perſons who are reduced to indigent circum- 
ſtances, and become objects of public charity, 
come under the direction of thoſe who are 
appointed to take care of them with minds weak- 
ened by adverſity, and ſoured by diſappointment ; 
and finding themſelves ſeparated from the reſt of 
mankind, and cut off from all hope of ſeeing better 
days, they naturally grow peeviſh, and diſcon- 
tented, ſuſpicious of thoſe ſet over them, and of one 
another; and the kindeſt treatment, and moſt care- 
ful attention to every circumſtance that can render 
their ſituation ſupportable, are therefore required, to 
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prevent their being very unhappy. And nothing 
ſurely can contribute more powerfully to ſoothe the 
minds of perſons in ſuch unfortunate and hopeleſs 
circumſtances, than to find themſelves under the care 
and protection of perſons of gentle manners, humane 
diſpoſitions, and known probity and integrity; 
ſuch as even they, with all their ſuſpicions about 
them, may venture to love and reſpect. 

Whoever has taken the pains to inveſtigate the 
nature of the human mind, and examine atten- 
tively thoſe circumſtances ypon which human hap- 
pineſs depends, muſt know how neceſſary it is to 
happinels, that the mind ſhould have ſome object 
upon which to place its more tender affections— 
ſomething to love,—to cheriſh,—to eſteem,—to 
reſpet,—and to venerate; and theſe reſources are 
never ſo neceſſary as in the hour of adverſity and diſ- 
couragement, where no ray of hope 1s left to cheer 
the proſpect, and ſtimulate to freſh exertion. 

The lot of the Poor, particularly of thoſe who, 
from eaſy circumſtances and a reputable ſtation in 
ſociety, are reduced by misfortunes, or oppreſſion, 
to become a burthen on the Public, 1s truly deplo- 
rable, after all that can be done for them: and were 
we ſeriouſly to conſider their ſituation, I am ſure 
we ſhould think that we could never do too much 
to alleviate their ſufferings, and ſoothe the anguiſh 
of wounds which can never be healed. 

For the common misfortunes of life, hopeis a ſove- 
reign remedy. But what remedy can be applied to 
evils, which involve even the loſs of hope itſelf? 
and what can thoſe have to hope; who are ſeparated 
| and 
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and cut off from ſociety, and for ever excluded 
from all ſhare in the affairs of men? To them, ho- 
nours, diſtinctions, praiſe, and even property itſelf, 
all thoſe objects of laudable ambition which ſo 
powerfully excite the activity of men in civil ſo- 
ciety, and contribute ſo eſſentially to happineſs, by 
filling the mind with pleaſing proſpects of future 
enjoyments, are but empty names ; or rather, they 
are ſubjects of never-ceaſing regret and diſcontent. 
That gloom muſt} indeed be dreadful, which 
overſpreads the mind, when hope, that bright lumi- 
nary of the ſoul, which enlightens and cheers it, 
and excites and calls forth into action all its beſt 

faculties, has diſappeared ! | 
There are many, it is true, who, from their indo- 
lence or extravagance, or other vicious habits, fall 
into poverty and diſtreſs, and become a burthen on 
the public, who are ſo vile and degenerate as not to 
feel the wretchedneſs of their ſituation. But theſe 
are miſerable objects, which the truly benevolent will 
regard with an eye of peculiar compaſſion; - they. 
muſt be very unhappy, for they are very vicious; and 
nothing ſhould be omitted, that can tend to reclaim 
them ;— but nothing will tend ſo powerfully to reform 
them, as kind uſage from the hands of perſons they 
muſt learn to love and to reſpect at the ſame time. 
If I am too prolix upon this head, I am ſorry for 
it. It is a ſtrong conviction of the great import- 
ance of the ſubject, which carries me away, and 
makes me, perhaps, tireſome, where I would wiſh 
moſt to avoid it. The care of the Poor, however, 
1 muſt conſider as a matter of very ſerigus import- 
K 4 ance, 
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ance. It appears to me to be one of the moſt 
ſacred duties impoſed upon men in a ſtate of civil 
ſociety; one of thoſe duties impoſed immediately 
by the hand of God himſelf, and of which the 
neglect never goes unpuniſned. 

What J have ſaid reſpecting the neceſſary qua- 
lifications of thoſe employed in taking care of 
the Poor, I hope will not deter well-diſpoſed perſons, 
who are willing to aſſiſt in ſo uſeful an undertaking, 
from coming forward with propoſitions for the 
inſtitution of public Eſtabliſhments for that pur- 
poſe; or from offering themſelves candidates for 
employments in the management of ſuch Eſta- 
bliſhments. The qualifications pointed out, inte- 
erity, and a gentle and humane diſpoſition, —ho- 
neſty, and a good heart ;—are ſuch as any one may 
boldly lay claim to, without fear of being taxed with 
vanity or oftentation,—If individuals in private 
ſtations, on any occaſion are called upon to lay 
aſide their baſhfulneſs and modeſt diffidence, and 
come forward into public view, it muſt ſurely be, 
when by their exertions they can eſſentially contri- 
bute to promote meaſures which are calculated to 
increaſe the happineſs and proſperity of ſociety. 

It is a vulgar ſaying, that, what is everybody's 
buſineſs, is nobody's buſineſs; and it is very certain 
that many ſchemes, evidently intended for the pub- 
lic good, have been neglected, merely becauſe no- 
body could be prevailed on to ſtand forward and be 
the firit to adopt them. This doubtleſs has been 
the caſe in regard to many. judicious and well-ar- 
ranged propoſals for providing for the Poor; and 
will 
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will probably be ſo again, I ſhall endeavour, 
however, to ſhow, that though in undertakings in 
which the general welfare of ſociety is concerned, 
perſons of all ranks and conditions are called upon 
to give them their ſupport, yet, in the introduction 
of ſuch meaſures as are here recommended, —a 
ſcheme of providing for the Poor,—there are many 
who, by their rank and peculiar fituations, are 
clearly pointed out as the molt proper to take up 
the buſineſs at its commencement, and bring it for- 
ward to maturity, as well as to take an active part 
in the direction and management of ſuch an inſti- 
tution after it has been eſtabliſhed; and ic appears 
to me, that the nature and the end of the under- 
taking evidently point out the perſons who are 
more particularly called upon to ſet an example on 
ſuch an occaſion, If the care of the Poor be an 
object of great national importance,—if it be inſe- 
parably connected with the peace and tranquillity 
of ſociety, and with che glory and proſperity of the 
ſtate; if the advantages which individuals ſhare in 


the public welfare are in proportion to the capital 


they have at ſtake in this great national fund—that 
is to ſay, in proportion to their rank, property, 
and connexions, or general influence;—as it is 
Juſt that every one ſhould contribute in proportion 
to the advantages he receives; it is evident who 
ought to be the firſt to come forward upon ſuch an 
occaſion. 

But it is not merely on account of the ſuperior 
intereſt they have in the public welfare, that perſons 
of high rank and great property, and ſuch as 

occupy 
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occupy places of direction in the government, are 
bound to ſupport meaſures calculated to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of the Poor; there is ſtill another circum- 
ſtance which renders it indiſpenſably neceſſary that 
they ſhould take an active part in ſuch meaſures, 
and that is, the influence which their example muſt 
have upon others. 

It is impoſſible to prevent the bulk of mankind 
from being ſwayed by the example of thoſe to 
whom they are taught to look up as their ſupe- 
riors; it behoves, therefore, all who enjoy ſuch high 
privileges, to employ all the influence which their 
rank and fortune give them, to promote the public 
good. And this may juſtly be conſidered as a duty of 
a peculiar kind ;—a perſonal ſervice attached to the 
ſtation they hold in ſociety, and which cannot be 
commuted. | 

But if the obligations which perſons of rank 
and property are under, to ſupport meaſures de- 
ſigned for the relief of the Poor, are fo binding, 
how much more ſo muſt it be upon thoſe who have 
taken upon themſelves the ſacred office of public 
teachers of virtue and morality—the Miniſters of a 
moſt holy religion; —a religion whoſe firſt precepts 
inculcate charity and univerſal benevolence, and 
whoſe great object is unqueſtionably the peace, 
order, and happineſs of ſociety. 

If there be any whoſe peculiar province it is toſeek 
for objects in diſtreſs and want, and adminiſter to them 
relief; if there be any who are bound by the in- 
diſpenſable duties of their profeſſion to encourage by 


every means in their power, and more eſpecially by 
; example, 
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example, the general practice of charity; it is doubt- 
leſs the Miniſters of the goſpel. And ſuch is their 
influence in ſociety, ariſing from the nature of their 
office, that their example is a matter of very 
ſerious importance. 

Little perſuaſion, I ſhould hope, can be neceflary 
to induce the clergy, in any country, to give their 
cordial and active aſſiſtance in relieving the diſtreſſes 
of the. Poor, and providing for their comfort and 
happineſs, by introducing order and uſeful induſtry 
among them. 

Another claſs of men, who from the ſtation they 
hold in ſociety, and their knowledge of the laws of 
the country, may be highly uſeful in carrying into 
effect ſuch an undertaking, are the civil magiſtrates; 
and, however a committee for the government 
and direction of an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor may 
in other reſpects be compoſed, I am clearly of opĩ - 
nion, that the Chief Magiſtrate of the town, or city, 
where ſuch an Eſtabliſhment is formed, ought 
always to be one of its members. The Clergyman 
of the place who is higheſt in rank or dignity 
ought, likewiſe, to be another; and if he be a 
Biſhop, or Archbiſhop, his aſſiſtance is the more 
indiſpenſable. 

But as perſons who hold offices of great truſt 
and importance in the church, as well as under the 
civil government, may be ſo much engaged in the 
duties of their ſtations, as not to have ſufficient lei- 
{ure to attend to other matters; it may be neceſſary, 
when ſuch diſtinguiſhed perſons lend their aſſiſt- 
ance in the management of an Eſtabliſhment fax 

the 
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the relief of the Poor, that each of them be per- 
mitted to bring with them a perſon of his own 
choice into the committee, to aſſiſt him in the 
buſineſs. The Biſhop, for inftance, may bring 
his chaplain — the Magiſtrate, his clerk ;—the 
Nobleman, or private gentleman, his ſon, or 
friend, &c. But in ſmall towns, of two or three 
pariſhes, and particularly in country-towns and 
villages, which do not conſiſt of more than one or 
two pariſhes, as the details in the management 
of the affairs of the Poor in ſuch communities 
cannot be extenſive, the members of the com- 
mittee may manage the buſineſs without afliſt- 
ants. And in all caſes, even in great cities, when 
a general Eſtabliſhment for the Poor is formed 
upon a good plan, the details of the executive 
and more laborious parts of the management, will 
be ſo divided among the commiſſaries of the diſ- 
tricts, that the members of the ſupreme committee 
will have little more to do than juſt to hold the 
reins, and direct the movement of the machine. 
Care muſt however be taken to preſerve the moſt 
perfect uniformity in the motions of all its parts, 
otherwiſe confuſion mult enſue ; hence the neceſſity 
of directing the whole from one center. 

As the inſpection of the Poor, - the care of 
them when they are ſick, the diſtribution of the 
ſums granted in alms for their ſupport,—the fur- 
niſhing them with clothes, — and the collection of 
the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the inhabitants, — will 
be performed by the commiſſaries of the diſtricts, 
and their aſſiſtants;—and as all the details relative 

to 
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to giving employment to the Poor, and feeding 
them, may be managed by particular ſubordinate 
committees, appointed for thoſe purpoſes, the 
current buſineſs of the ſupreme committee will 
amount to little more than the exerciſe of a general 
ſuperintendance. 

This committee, it is true, muſt determine upon 
all demands from the Poor who apply for aſſiſtance; 
but as every ſuch demand will be accompanied 
with the moſt particular account of the circum- 
ſtances of the petitioner, and the nature and 
amount of the aſſiſtance neceſſary to his relief, 
certified by the commiſſary of the diſtrict in which 
the petitioner reſides, —and alſo by the parochial 
committee, where ſuch are eſtabliſhed, —the mat- 
ter will be ſo prepared and digeſted, that the 
members of the ſupreme committee will have very 


little trouble to decide on the merits of the caſe, 
and the aſſiſtance to be granted, 


This aſſiſtance will confiſt—in a certain ſum to 
be given weekly in alms to the petitioner, by the 
commiſſary bf the diſtrict, out of the funds of the 
Inſtitution, —in an allowance of bread only, — 
in a preſent of certain articles of clothing, which 
will be ſpecified ;—or, perhaps, merely in an order 
for being furniſhed with food, clothing, or fuel, 
from the public kitchens or magazines of the 
Eſtabliſhment, at the prime coſt of thoſe articles, 
as an aſſiſtance to the petitioner, and to pre- 


vent the zecef/ity of his becoming a burthen on the 
Public. 


The 
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The manner laſt mentioned of aſſiſting the Poor. 
that of furniſhing them with the neceſſaries of life at 
lower prices than thoſe at which they are ſold in the 
public markets, is a matter of ſuch importance, 
that I ſhall cake occaſion to treat of it more fully 
hereafter. In the mean time, I ſhall juſt obſerve, 
with reſpect to the petitions preſented to the com- 
mittee, that, whatever be the aſſiſtance demanded, 
the petition received ought to be accompanied by 
a duplicate; to the end that, the deciſion of the com- 
mittce being entered upon the duplicate, as well as 
upon the original, and the duplicate ſent back to the 
commiſſary of the diſtrict, the buſineſs may be finiſhed 
with the leaft trouble poſſible ; and even without the 
neceſſity of any more formal order relative to the 
matter being given by the committee. 

I have already mentioned the great utility of 
Printed forms, for petitions, returns, &c. in carrying 
on the buſineſs of an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor, and 
I would again moſt earneſtly recommend the gene- 
ral uſe of them. Thoſe who have had no expe- 
rience in ſuch matters, can have no idea how much 


they contribute to preſerve order, and facilitate and 


expedite buſineſs. To the general introduction 
of them in the management of the affairs of the 
Inſtitution for the Poor at Munich, I attribute, 
more than to any thing elſe, the perfect order 
which has continued to reign throughout every 
part of that extenſive Eſtabliſnment, from its firſt 
exiſtence to the preſent moment. 

In carrying on the buſineſs of that Eſtabliſh- 
ment, printed forms or blanks are uſed, not only 
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for petitions ;—returns;—liſts of the Poor; — de- 
ſcriptions of the Poor ;—lifts of the inhabitants; — 
liſts of ſubſcribers to the ſupport of the Poor ;— 
orders upon the banker or treaſurer of the Inſti- 
tution ;z—but alſo for the reports of the monthly 
collections made by the commiſſaries of diſtricts; — 
the accounts ſent in by the commiſſaries, of the 
extraordinary expences incurred in affording aſſiſt - 
ance to thoſe who ſtand in need of immediate 
relief; the banker's receipts ;—and even the books 
In which are kept the accounts of the receipts and 
expenditures of the Eſtabliſhment. In regard to 
the proper forms for theſe blanks; as they muſt 
depend, in a great meaſure, upon local circum- 
ſtances, no general directions can be given, other 
than, in all caſes, the ſhorteſt forms that can be 
drawn up, conſiſtent with perſpicuity, are recom» 
mended ; and that the ſubjet-matter of each par- 
ticular or ſingle return, may be ſo diſpoſed as to 
be eaſily transferred to ſuch general tables, or 
general accounts, as the nature of the return and 
other circumſtances may require, Care ſhould 
likewiſe be taken to make them of ſuch a form; 
ſhape, and dimenſion, that they may be regularly 
folded up, and docketed, in order to their being 
preſerved among the public records of the Inſti- 
tution. a 
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CH 4S 


Of the Neceſſity of effeftual Meaſures for intro» 
ducing à Spirit of Induſtry among the' Poor in 
forming an Eſtabliſhment for their Relief and 
Support. — Of the Means which may be uſed for 
that Purpoſe; and for ſetting on Foot a Scheme 
for forming an Eftabliſhment for feeding the 
Poor, | 


x object of the very firſt importance in form- 
ing an Eſtabliſhment for the relief and ſup- 
port of the Poor, is to take effectual meaſures for 
introducing a ſpirit of induſtry among them; for 
it is moſt certain, that all ſums of money, or other 
aſſiſtance, given to the Poor in alms, which do not 
tend to make them induſtrious, never can fail to 
have a contrary tendency, and to operate as an 
encouragement to idleneſs and immorality. 

And as the merit of an action is to be determined 
by the good it produces, the charity of a nation 
ought not to be eſtimated by the millions which 
are paid in Poor's taxes, but by the pains which 
are taken to ſee that the ſums railed are properly 
applied. 

As the providing uſeful employment for the 
Poor, and rendering them induſtrious, is, and 
ever has been, a great de/ideratum in political eco- 

nomy, 
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nomy, it may be proper to enlarge a little here 
upon that intereſting ſubject, 

The great miſtake which has been committed 
in moſt of the attempts which have been made to 
introduce a ſpirit of induſtry, where habits of idle- 
neſs have prevailed, has been the too frequent uſe 
of coercive meaſures.— Force will not do it.—lt is 
addreſs which muſt be uſed on thoſe occaſions, © 

The children in the houſe of induſtry at Mu- 
nich, who, being placed upon elevated ſeats round 
the halls where other childrea worked, were made 
to be idle ſpectators of that amuſing ſcene, cried 
moſt bitterly when their requeſt to be permitted to 
deſcend from their places, and mix in that buſy 
crowd, was refuſed ;—but they would, moſt pro- 
bably, have cried ſtill more, had they been taken 
abruptly from their play and forced to work. 

« Men are but children of a larger growth; 
and thoſe who undertake to direct them, ought ever 
to bear in mind that important truth. | 

That impatience of control, and jealouſy and 
obſtinate perſeverance in maintaining the rights 
of perſonal liberty and independence, which fo 
ſtrongly mark the human character in all the ſtages 
of life, muſt be managed with great caution and | 
addreſs by thoſe who are deſirous of doing good; 
or, indeed, of doing any thing effectually with 
mankind, 

It has often been ſaid, that the Poor are vicious 
and profligate, and that therefore nothing but force 
will anſwer to make them obedient, and keep them 
in order; —but, I ſhould ſay, that becauſe the Poor 
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are vicious and profligate, it is ſo much the more 
neceſſary to avoid the appearance of force in the 
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rebellious and incorrigible. | 
_ Thoſe who are employed to take up and tame 
the wild horſes belonging to the Elector Palatine, 
which are bred in the foreſt near Duſſeldorf, never 
uſe force in reclaiming. that noble animal, and mak- 
ing him docile and obedient. They begin with 
making a great circuit, in order to approach him ; 
and rather decoy than force him into the ſituation 
in which they wiſh to bring him, and ever after- 
wards treat. him with the greateſt kindneſs; it 
having been found by experience, that ill. uſage 
ſeldom fails to make him © a man-hater, un- 
tameable, and incorrigibly vicious.— It may, per- 
haps; be thqught fanciful and trifling, but the fact 
really is, that an attention to the means uſed by 
theſe people to gain the confidence of thoſe ani- 
mals, and teach them to like their keepers, their 
ſtables, and their mangers, ſuggeſted ro me many 
ideas which I afterwards put in execution with 
great ſucceſs, in reclaiming thoſe abandoned and 
ferocious animals in human ſhape, which I under- 
took to tame and render gentle and docile. 
Without waſting time in combating diſputed 
opinions, or in enforcing thoſe which are already 
generally admitted, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow, in a 
few words, how, under the moſt unfavourable circum- 
ſtances, an arrangement for putting an end to mendi- 
city, and introducing a ſpirit of induſtry among the 
Poor, might be carried into effectual execution. 
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It 1 am obliged to take a great circuit, in order 
to arrive at my object, it muſt be remembered, 
that where a vaſt weight is to be raiſed by human 
means, a variety of machinery muſt neceſſarily be 
provided, and that it is only by bringing all the 
different powers employed to act together to the 
fame end, that the purpoſe in view can be at- 


tained, It will likewiſe be remembered, that as no 


mechanical power can be made to act without a 
force be applied to it ſufficient to overcome the 
reſiſtance, not only of the vis inertia, but alſo of 
friction, ſo no moral agent can be brought to act 
to any given end without ſufficient motives ; that is 
to ſay, without ſuch motives as the perſon who is 
to a may deem ſufficient, not only to decide his 
opinion, but alſo to overcome bis indolence. 

The object propoſed, - the relief of the Poor, 
and the providing for their future comfort and 
happineſs, by introducing among them a ſpirit of 


order and induſtry, is ſuch as cannot fail to meet 


with the approbation of every well-diſpoſed perſon. 
But I will ſuppoſe, that a bare conviction of the 
utility of the meaſure is not ſufficient alone to 
overcome the indolence of the Public, and induce 
them to engage actively in the undertaking ;—yet 
as people are at all times, and in all ſituations, 
ready enough to do what they feel to be their in- 
tereſt, if, in bringing forward a ſcheme of public 
utility, the proper means be uſed to render it ſo 
intereſting .as to awaken the cxriofity,” and fix the 
attention, of the Public, no doubts can be enter- 
tained of the poſſibility of carrying it into effect. 
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Isa arranging ſuch a plan, and laying it before 
the Public, no ſmall degree of knowledge of man- 
kind, and particularly of the various means of act- 
ing on them, which are peculiarly adapted to the 
different ſtages of civilization, or rather of the 
political refinement and corruption of ſociety, 
would, in moſt cafes, be indiſpenſably neceſſary ; 
but with that knowledge, and a good ſhare of zeal, 
addreſs, prudence, and perſeverance, there are few 
ſchemes, in which an honeſt man would wiſh to be 
concerned, that might not be carried into execution 
in any country. 

In ſuch a city as London, where there is great 
wealth; — public ſpirit ;—enterprize ;—and zeal for 
improvement ; little more, I flatter myſelf, would 
be neceſſary to engage all ranks to unite in carrying 
into effect ſuch a ſcheme, than to ſhow its public 
utility; and, above all, to prove that there is xo job 
at the bottom of it. | 

It would, however, be adviſable, in ſubmitting 
to the Public, Propoſals for forming ſuch an Eſta- 


bliſhment, to ſhow that thoſe who are invited to 


aſſiſt in carrying it into execution, would not-only 
derive from it much pleaſure, and fatisfaction, but 
| alſo many real advantages; for too much pains 
can never be taken to intereſt the Public indivi- 
dually, and directly, in the ſucceſs of meaſures 
tending to promote the general good of ſociety. 
The following Propoſals, which I will ſuppoſe 
to be made by ſome perſon of known and reſpect- 
able character, who has courage enough to engage 
in ſo arduous an undertaking, will ſhow my ideas 
upon 
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upon this ſubject in the cleareſt manner; he- 
ther they are well founded, muſt be leſt to the 
reader to determine. - As to myſelf, I am ſo per- 
fectly perſuaded that the ſcheme here propoſed; by 
way of example, and merely for illuſtration,” might 
be executed, that, had I time for the undertaking, 
(which I have not,) I Ts not heſitate to > engage 
in it. 
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« For ling the Poor, and giving them uſeful 


Employment; 


« And alſo for furniſhing Food at a cheap Rate to others who 
« may ſtand in Need of ſuch Aſſiſtance. Connected with an 
«© InsTITUTION for introducing, and bringing forward into 
«« general Uſe, new Inventions and Improvements, particu- 
& larly ſuch as relate to the Management of Heat and the 
« ſaving of Fuel; and to various other mechanical Con- 
« trivances by which Domeſtic Comfort and Economy may be 
«« promoted. 

« Submitted to the Public, 


% By A. B. 


00 The, Author of theſe Propoſals declares 
« ſolemnly, in the face of the whole world, that 
ehe has no intereſted view whatever in making 
« theſe Propoſals; but is actuated merely and 
* ſimply by a deſire to do good, and promote the 
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et happineſs and proſperity of ſociety, and the 
cc honour and reputation of his country. That he 
ce never will demand, accept, or receive any pay or 
ce other recompence or reward of any kind whatever 
« from any perſon or perſons, for his ſervices or 
ce trouble, in carrying into execution the propoſed 
« ſcheme, or any part thereof, or for any thing he 
« may do or perform in future relating to it, or to 
ce any of its details or concerns. | 

« And, moreover, that he never will avail him- 
cc ſelf of any opportunities that may offer in the 
te execution of the plan propoſed, for deriving 
« profit, emolument, or advantage of any kind, 
ce either ſor himſelf, his friends, or connections; 
« but that, on the contrary, he will take upon 
te himſelf to be perſonally reſponſible to the Public, 
« and more immediately to the Subſcribers to this 
te Undertaking, that 0 per/on ſhall ind means to 
ce make a job of the propoſed Eſtabliſhment, or 


f 
« any of the details of its execution, or of 1 
* management, as long as the Author of theſe 


cc Propoſals remains charged with its direction. 
« With reſpe& to the particular objects and 
« extent of the propoſed Eſtabliſhment, theſe may 


ce be ſeen by the account which is given of them 


tc at the head of theſe Propoſals; and as to their 
« utility, there can be no doubts. They certainly 
&« muſt tend very powerfully to promote the com- 
« fort, happineſs, and proſperity of ſociety, and 
« will do honour to the nation, as well as to thoſe 
« individuals who may contribute. to carry em 
tc jnto execution. 


« With 
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«« With regard to the poſſibility of carrying into 
effect the propoſed ſcheme ; the facility with 
which this may be done, will be evident when 
the method of doing. it, which will now be 
pointed out, 1s duly conſidered. 

« As ſoon as a ſum ſhall be ſubſcribed ſufficient 
for the purpoſes intended, the Author of theſe 
Propoſals will, by letters, requeſt a meeting of 
the twenty: ve perſons who ſhall ſtand higheſt on 
the liſt of ſubſcribers, for the purpoſe of examin- 
ing the ſubſcription-liſts, and of appointing, by 
ballot, a committee, compoſed of five perſons, 
ſkilled in the details of building, and in ac- 
counts, to collect the ſubſcriptions, and to 
ſuperintend the execution of the plan.— This 
committee, which will be choſen from among 
the ſubſcribers at large, will be authorized and 
directed to examine all the works that will be 
neceſſary in forming the Eſtabliſhment, and ſee 
that they are properly performed, and at rea- 
fonable prices; to examine and approve of all 
contracts for work, or for materials; — to exa- 
mine and check all accounts of expenditures of 


every kind, in the execution of the plan mand 


to give orders for all payments. 


« The general arrangement of the Eſtabliſh- 


ment, and of all its details, will be left to the 
Author of theſe Propoſals ; who will be reſpon- 
ſible for their ſucceſs —He engages, however, 
in the proſecution of this buſineſs, to adhere 
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oc faithfully to the plan here propoſed, and never to 
« depart from it on any pretence whatever, 


« With regard to the choice of a ſpot for erect- 


te ing this Eſtabliſhment, a place will be choſen 
« within the limits of the town, and in as conve- 
ce nient and central a ſituation as poſſible, where 
« ground enough for the purpoſe is to be 
« had at a reaſonable price .- The agreement 
« for the purchaſe, or hire of this ground, and 
« of the buildings, if there be any on it, will, 
« like all other bargains and contracts, be ſub- 
ce mitted to the committee for their approbation 
« and ratification. 

© The order in which it is . to carry 
ce into execution the different parts of the ſcheme 
« js as follows: — Firſt, to eſtabliſh a public 
« kitchen for furniſhing Food to ſuch poor per- 
© ſons as ſhall be recommended by the ſubſcribers 
cc for ſuch aſſiſtance. 

« This Food will be of four different ſorts, 
« namely, No. I. A nouriſhing ſoup compoſed of 
ce barley—peaſe—potatoes, and . bread; ſeaſoned 
tc with ſalt, pepper, and fine herbs.—The portion 
ce of this ſoup, one pint and a quarter, weighing 
« about twenty ounces, will coſt one penny. | 

« No. II. A rich peaſe-ſoup, well ſeaſoned ;— 
ce with fried bread ; the portion (twenty ounces) 
cc at Wo Pence. 


# « Tt will be beſt, if it be poſſible, to mention and deſcribe the 


ci place in the Propoſals.” 


© No. 
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te No. III. A rich and nouriſhing ſoup, of 


te barley, peaſe, and potatoes, properly ſeaſoned ;— 
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with fried bread; and two ounces of boiled 
bacon, cut fine and put into it.— The n 
(20 ounces) at four pence. | 
© No. IV. A good ſoup; with boiled meat and 
potatoes or cabbages, or other vegetables; with 
1 lb. of good rye bread, the portion at fix pence. 
« Adjoining to the kitchen, four ſpacious eat- 
ing-rooms will be fitted up, in each of which 
one only of the four different kinds of Food 
prepared in the kitchen will be ſerved, 

« Near the eating-rooms, other rooms will be 
neatly fitted up, and kept conſtantly clean, and 
well warmed; and well lighted in the evening; 
in which the Poor who frequent the Eſtabliſh- 
ment will be permitted to remain during the 
day, and till a certain hour at night.— They will 
be allowed, and even encouraged to bring their 
work with them to theſe rooms; and by degrees 
they will be furniſhed with utenſils, and raw 
materials for working for their own emolument, 
by the Eſtabliſhment. Praiſes and rewards will 
be beſtowed on thoſe who moſt diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their induftry, and by their 
peaceable and orderly behaviour, 

ce In fitting up the kitchen, care will be taken 
to introduce every uſeful invention and im- 
provement, by which fuel may be ſaved, and 
the various proceſſes of cookery facilitated, and 
rendered leſs expenſive; and the whole mecha- 
nical arrangement will be made as complete and 
« perfect 
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te perfect as poſſible, in order that it may ſerve as 
« a model for imitation; and care will likewiſe be 
te taken in fitting up the dining-halls, and other 
« rooms belonging to the Eſtabliſhment, to intro- 
« duce the moſt approved fire-places, ſtoves, 
cc flews, and other mechanical contrivances for 
“ heating rooms and paſſages ;—as alſo in lighting 
< up the houſe to make uſe of a variety of the beſt, 


© moſt economical, and moſt beautiful lamps; 


« and in ſhort to collect together ſuch an afſem- 
& blage of uſeful and elegant inventions, in every 
« part of the Eſtabliſhment, as to render it not 
« only an object of public curioſity, but alſo of 


© the moſt eſſential and extenſive utility. 


ce And although it will not be poſſible to make 


« the liſtabliſhment ſufficiently extenſive to accom- 
© modate all the Poor of ſo large a city, yet it 
© may eaſily be made large enough to afford a 
« comfortable aſylum to a great number of diſ- 
<« treſſed objects; and the intereſting and affecting 
ce ſcene it will afford to ſpectators, can hardly fail 
ce to attract the curioſity of the Public; and there 
*« js great reaſon to hope that the ſucceſs of the 
« experiment, and the evident tendency of the 
© meaſures adopted to promote the comfort, hap- 
« pineſs, and proſperity of ſociety, will induce many 
«© to exert themſelves in forming ſimilar Eftabliſh- 
«© ments in other places.-It is even probable that 
& the ſucceſs which will attend this firſt eſſay, 
« (for ſucceſsful it muſt, and will be, as care will 
« be taken to limit its extent to the means fur- 
t niſhed for carrying it into execution, ) will en- 
% courage 
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courage others, who do not put down their 


e names upon the liſts of the ſubſcribers at firſt, 
* to follow with ſubſcriptions for the purpoſe of 


cc 


augmenting the Eſtabliſhment, and 2 re 
more extenſively uſeful, 


e Should this be the caſe, it is poſſible that in 


a ſhort time ſubordinate public kitchens, with 
rooms adjoining them for the accommodation of 
the induſtrious Poor, may be eſtabliſhed in all 
the pariſhes; and when this is done, only one 
ſhorr ſtep more will be neceſfary in order to 
complete the deſign, and introduce a perfect 
ſyſtem in the management of the Poor. Poor 
rates may then be entirely aboliſhed, and volun- 
taty ſubſcriptions, which certainly need never 
amount to one half what the Poor rates now are, 
may be ſubſtituted in the room of them. 


 & Ft will however be remembered that it is by 


no means the intention of the Author of thefe 


Propoſals that thoſe'who contribute to the object 


immediately in view, the forming @ model for an 
Eſtabliſhment for feeding and giving employ- 
ment to the Poor, ſhould be troubled with any 
future ſolicitations on that ſcore; very far from 


ir, meaſures will be ſo taken, by limiting the 


extent of the undertaking to the amount of the 
ſurns- ſubſcribed, and by arranging matters ſo 
that the Eſtabliſhment, once formed, ſhall be 
able to ſupport itſelf, that no farther aſſiſtance 


« from the ſubſcribers will be neceſſary.— If any 
* of them ſhould, of their accord, follow up their 


*« ſubſcriptions by other donations, theſe addi- 
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« tional ſums will be thankfully received, and faith- 
e fully applied, to the general or particular pur- 
t poſes for which they may be deſigned; but the 
« ſubſcribers may depend upon never being trou- 


cc 
cc 


bled with any future ſolicitations on any pre- 
tence whatever, on account of the preſent 
undertaking. | 

« A ſecondary object in forming this Eſtabliſh- 
ment, and which will be attended to as ſoon as 
the meaſures for feeding the Poor, and giving 
them employment, are carried into execution, 


is the forming of a grand repoſitory of all kinds 


of uſeful. mechanical inventions, and particularly 


of ſuch as relate to the furniſhing of houſes, and 


are calculated to promote domeſtic comfort and 
economy. 

« Such a repoſitory will not only be highly in- 
tereſting, conſidered as an object of public 
curiolity, but it will be really uſeful, and will 
doubtleſs contribute very- powerfully to the in- 
troduction of many eſſential improvements. 

« To render this part of the Eſtabliſhment till 
more complete, rooms will be ſet apart for re- 
ceiving, and expoſing to public view, all ſuch 
new and uſeful inventions as ſhall, from time to 


time, be made, in this, or in any other country, 


and ſent to the inſtitution; and a written ac- 


count, containing the name of the inventor, 


the place where the article may be bought, and 
the price of it, will be attached to each article, 
for the information of thoſe who may be de- 
firous of knowing any of theſe particulars, 
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ct If the amount of the ſubſcriptions ſhould be 
cc ſufficient to defray the additional expence which 
c ſuch an arrangement would require, models wall 
ce be prepared, upon a reduced ſcale, for ſhowing 
ce the improvements which may be made in the 
ce conſtruction of the coppers, or boilers, uſed by 


„ brewers, and diſtillers, as alſo of their fire-places, 


« with a view both to the economy of fuel, and to 
© convenience. 

« Complete kitchens will likewiſe be con- 
ce ſtructed, of the full ſize, with all their utenſils, 
* as models for private families. And that theſe 
« kitchens may not be uſeleſs, eating rooms may 
ce be fitted up adjoining to them, and cooks en- 
« paged to furniſh to gentlemen, ſubſcribers, or 
te others, to whom ſubſcribers may delegate that 
« right, good dinners, at the prime coſt of the 
ce victuals, and the expences of cooking, which 
&« certainly would not exceed one ſhilling a bead. 
« The public kitchen from whence the Poor 
will be fed will be ſo conſtructed as to ſerve as a 
« model for hoſpitals, and for other great Eſta- 
« bliſhments of a ſimilar nature. 

« The expence of feeding the Poor will be pro- 
« vided for by ſelling the portions of Food deli- 
« vered from the public kitchen at ſuch a price, 
ce that thoſe expences ſhall be juſt covered, and no 
cc more:—ſo that the Eſtabliſhment, when once 
«© completed, will be made to ſupport itſelf, 

c Tickets for Food (which may be conſidered 
« as drafts upon the public kitchen, payable at 
cc ſight) will be furniſhed to all perſons who 


« apply 


2 
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tt apply for them, in as far as it ſhall be poſſible 
* to ſupply the demands; but care will be taken 
* to provide, firſt, for the Poor who frequent re- 
« gularly the working-rooms belonging- to the 
« Eſtabliſhment; and ſecondly, to pay attention to 
te the recommendations of ſubſcribers, by furniſh- 
te ing Food immediately, or with the leaft poſſible 
« delay, to thoſe who come with lenden 

« tickets. 

As ſoon as the Eſtabliſhment ſhall be-com- 
c pleted, every ſubſcriber will be furniſhed gratis 
ce with tickets for Food, to the amount of ten per 
« cent, of his ſubſcription; the value of the tickets 
ce being reckoned at what the portions of Food 
ce really coſt, which will be delivered to thofe who 
* produce the tickets at the public kitchen,—At 
* the end of ſix months, tickets to the amount of 
ten per cent. more, and fo on, at the end of every 
ce fix ſucceeding months, tickets to the amount of 
ce ten per cent. of the ſum ſubſcribed will be deli- 
« yered to each ſubſcriber till he ſhall actually 
te have received in tickets for Food, or drafts 
« upon the public kitchen, to the full amount of 
© one half of his original ſubſcription.—And as 
te the price at which this Food. will be charged, 

« js, at the moſt moderate computation, at leaſt 
& fifty per cent. cheaper than it would coſt any 
« where elſe, the ſubſcribers will in fact receive in 
e theſe tickets the full value of the ſums they will 
© have ſubſcribed; ſo that in the end, the whole 


% advance will be repaid, and a molt intereſting, 
« and 


* 
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* and moſt uſeful public inſtitution will be com- 
« pletely eſtabliſhed without any expence to any- 
* body. —And the Author of theſe Propoſals will 
ce think himſelf moſt amply repaid for any trou- 
* ble he may have had in the execution of this 
te ſcheme, by the heartfelt ſatisfaction he will enjoy 


te jn the reflection of having been inftrumental 1 in 


1 doing eſſential ſervice to mankind. 

. & Tt is hardly neceſſary to add, that although 
* the ſubſcribers will receive in return for their 
« ſubſcriptions the full value of them, in tickets, 
* or orders upon the public kitchen, , for Food, 
cc yet the property of the whole Eſtabliſhment, 


« with all its appurtenances, will nevertheleſs re- 


«© main veſted ſolely and entirely in the ſubſcribers, 
tc and their lawful heirs; and that they will have 
c power to diſpoſe of it in any way they may 
& think proper, as alſo to give orders and 
* directions 'for its ſuture management, | 
(Signed) 
« A. 


* London, iſt January 


cc 1796,” 


Theſe Propoſals, which ſhould be printed, and 
diſtributed gratis, in great abundance, ſhould be 
accompanied with /ub/cription-liſts, which ſhould 
be printed on fine writing- paper; and to ſave 
trouble to the ſubſcribers, might be of a peculiar 
ſorm.— Upon the top of a half- ſneet of folio 


writing-paper might be printed, the following 
Head 


* 
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Head or Title, and the remainder of that ſide of 
the half-ſheet, below this Head, might be formed 
into different columns, thus : 


« SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


ce For carrying into execution the ſcheme for 
v forming an Eftabliſhment for feeding the c 
« Poor from a Public Krrenkx, and giving c 

. « them uſeful employment, &c. propoſed by 
A. B. and particularly deſcribed in the printed If 
. « paper, dated London, 1ſt January 1796, p 
« which accompanies this Subſcription Liſt. re 
ny 
« N. B. No part of the money ſubſcribed of 
ce will be called for, unleſs it be found that T 
« the amount of the ſubſcriptions will be quite of 
« ſufficient to carry the ſcheme propoſed into ta 
e complete execution, without troubling the ſub. _ to 
« ſcribers a ſecond time for further aſſiſtance,” wy 
uti 
Subſcribers Names. Places of Abode. Sums ſubſcribed. po 
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« That this liſt is authentic, and that the per- 
© ſons mentioned in it have agreed to ſubſcribe 
te the ſums placed againſt their names, is atteſted 
« by [ J. 

e 7 perſon who is ſo good as to take charge of 
ce this lift, is requeſted to authenticate it by figning 
« the above certificate, and then to ſeal it up and 
ce ſend it according to the printed addreſs on the 
ce back of it,” 

The addreſs upon the back of the ſubſcription 
liſts, (which may be that of the author of the pro- 
poſals, or of any other perſon he may appoint to 
receive theſe liſts,) ſhould be printed in ſuch a 
manner that, when the liſt is folded up in the form 
of a letter, the addreſs may be in its proper place. 
This will fave trouble to thoſe who take charge 
of theſe liſts; and too much pains cannot be 
taken to give as little trouble as poſſible to per- 
ſons who are ſolicited to contribute in money to- 
wards carrying into execution ſchemes of public 
utility. 

As a Public Eſtabliſhment like that here pro- 
poſed would be highly intereſting, even were it to 
be conſidered in no other light than merely as an 
object of idle curioſity, there is no doubt but it 
would be much frequented; and it is poſſible that 
this concourſe of people might be ſo great as to 
render it neceſſary to make ſome regulations in 
regard to admittance: but, whatever meaſures 
might be adopted with reſpect to others, ſub- 
{cribers ought certainly to have free admittance 
at all times to every part of the Eſtabliſhment.— 
M They 
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They ſhould even have a right individually to 
examine all the details of its adminiſtration, and to 
require from thoſe employed as overſeers, or ma- 
nagers, any information or explanation they might 
want, They ought likewiſe to be at liberty to 
take drawings, or to have them taken by others, 
(at their expence,) for themſelves or for their 
friends, of the kitchen, ſtoves, grates, furniture, 
&c. and in general of every part of the machi- 
nery belonging to the Eſtabliſhment. 

In forming the Eſtabliſhment, and providing 
the various machinery, care ſhould be taken to 
employ the moſt ingenious and moſt reſpectable 
tradeſmen; and if the name of the maker, and the 
place of his abode were to be engraved or written 
on each article, this, no doubt, would tend to 
excite emulation among the artizans, and induce 
them to furniſh goods of the beſt quality, and 
at as low a price as poſſible.—It is even poſſible, 
that in a great and opulent city like London, and 
where public ſpirit and zeal for improvement per- 
vade all ranks of ſociety, many reſpectable 
tradeſmen in eaſy circumſtances might be found, 
who would have real pleaſure in furniſhing gratis 
ſuch of the articles wanted as are in their line 
of buſineſs: and the advantages which might, 
with proper management, be derived from this 
ſource, would moſt probably be very conſiderable. 

With regard to the management of the Poor 
who might be collected together for the purpoſe 
of being fed and furniſhed with employment, in a 
Public Eſtabliſhment like that here recommended, 
I cannot 
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1 cannot do better than refer my reader to the 
account already publiſhed (in my Firſt Eſſay) of the 
manner in which the Poor of Munich were treated 
in the Houſe of Induſtry eſtabliſhed in that city, 
and of the means that were uſed to render them 
comfortable, happy, and induſtrious, 

As ſoon as the ſcheme here recommended is 
carried into execution, and meaſures are effectually 
taken for feeding the Poor at a cheap rate, and 
giving them uſeful employment, no farther diffi- 
culties will then remain, at leaſt none certainly that 
are inſurmountable, to prevent the introduction of 
a general plan for providing for all the Poor, 
founded upon the principles explained and recom- 
mended in the preceding Chapters of this Eſſay. 
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CHAP. v. 


Of the Means which may be uſed by Individuals in 
affluent Circumſtances for the Relief of the Poor 
in their Neighbourhood. 


A nothing tends more powerfully to encourage 

idleneſs and immorality among the Poor, and 
conſequently to perpetuate all the evils to ſociety 
which ariſe from the prevalence of poverty and 
mendicity, than injudicious diſtributions of alms; 
individuals muſt be very cautious in beſtowing 
their private charities, and in forming ſchemes for 
giving aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed, otherwiſe they 
will moſt certainly do more harm than good. — 
The evil tendency of giving alms indiſcriminately 
to beggars is univerſally acknowledged; but it is 
not, I believe, ſo generally known how much 
harm is done by what are called the private cha- 
rities of individuals, -Far be it from me to wiſh 
to diſcourage private charities; I am only anxious 

that they ſhould be better applied. | 

Without taking up time in analyzing the dif- 
. ferent motives by which perſons of various cha- 
rafter are induced to give alms to the Poor, or of 
ſhewing the conſequences of their injudicious or 
careleſs donations, which would be an unpro- 
fitable as well as a diſagreeable inveſtigation; I 
ſhall briefly*point out what appear to me to be the 
moſt effectual means which individuals in affluent 
circumſtarices can employ for the aſſiſtance of the 
Poor in their neighbourhood, 
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The moſt certain and efficacious relief that can 


be given to the Poor is that which would be 


afforded them by forming a general Eſtabliſnment 
for giving them uſeful employment, and furniſhing 
them with the neceſſaries of life at a cheap rate; 
in ſhort, forming a Public Eſtabliſhment ſimilar in 
all reſpects to that already recommended, and 
making it as extenſive as circumſtances will permit. 

An experiment might firſt be made in a ſingle 
village, or in a ſingle pariſh; a ſmall houſe, or two 
or three rooms only, might be fitted up for the 
reception of the Poor, and particularly of the chil- 
dren of the Poor; and to prevent the bad impreſ- 
ſions which are ſometimes made by names which 
have become odious, inſtead of calling it a Work- 
houſe, it might be called © A School of Induſtry,” 
or, perhaps, Mhlum would be a better name for it. 
— One of theſe rooms ſhould be fitted up as a 
kitchen for cooking for the Poor; and a middle- 
aged woman of reſpectable character, and above 
all of a gentle and humane diſpoſition, ſnould be 
placed at the head of this little Eſtabliſhment, and 
lodged in the houſe.— As ſhe ſhould ſerve at the 
ſame time as chief cook, and as ſteward of the 
inſtitution, it would be neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be 
able to write and keep accounts; and in caſes 


where the buſineſs of ſuperintending the various 


details of the Eſtabliſhment ſhall be too exten- 
ſive to be performed by one perſon, one or more 
aſſiſtants may be given her. 

In large Eſtabliſhments it might, perhaps, be 
beſt to place a married couple, rather advanced in 
life, and without children, at the head of the inſti- 
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tution; but, whoever are employed in that ſituation, 
care ſhould be taken that they ſhould be perſons of 
irreproachable character, and ſuch as the Poor can 
have no reaſon to ſuſpect of partiality, 

As nothing would tend more effectually to ruin 
an Eſtabliſhment of this kind, and prevent the 
good intended to be produced by it, than the 
perſonal diſlikes of the Poor to thoſe put over 
them, which are founded on their ſuſpicions of 
their partiality, the greateſt caution in the choice 
of theſe perſons will always be neceſſary: and in 
general it will be beſt not to take them from among 
the Poor, or at leaſt not from among thoſe of the 
neighbourhood, nor ſuch as have relations, ac- 
quaintances, or other connexions among them. 

Where there are ſeveral gentlemen who live in 
the neighbourhood of the ſame town or village 
where an Eſtabliſhment or Ahlum, (as I would 
wiſh it might be called,) for the Poor is to be 
formed, they ſhould all unite to form one Eſta- 
bliſhment, inſtead of each forming a ſeparate one; 
and it will likewiſe be very uſeful in all caſes to 
invite all ranks of people reſident within the limits 
of the diſtrict in which an Eſtabliſhment is formed, 
except thoſe who are actually in need of aſſiſtance 
themſelves, to contribute to carry into execution 
ſuch a public undertaking; for though the ſums 
the more indigent and neceſſitous of the inha- 
bitants may be able to ſpare may be trifling, yet 
their being invited to take part in ſo laudable an 
undertaking will be flattering to them, and the 
ſums they contribute, however ſmall they may be, 


will give them a ſort of property in the Eſtabliſh- 
| ment, 
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ment, and will effectually engage their good wiſhes 
at leaſt, (which are of more 1mportance in ſuch 
caſes than is generally imagined,) for its ſucceſs. 

How far the relief which the Poor would re- 
ceive from the execution of a ſcheme like that 
here propoſed ought to preclude them from a 
participation of other public charities,” (in the diſ- 
tribution of the ſums levied upon the inhabitants 
in Poor's taxes, for inſtance, where ſuch exiſt,) 
muſt be determined in each particular caſe accord- 
ing to the exiſting circumſtances. It will, however, 
always be indifpenſably neeeſſary where the ſame 
poor perſon receives charitable aſſiſtance from two 
or more ſeparate inſtitutions, or from two or 
more private individuals, at the ſame time, for 
each to know exactly the amount of what the 
others give, otherwiſe too much or too little may 
be given, and both theſe extremes are equally 
dangerous; they both tend to diſcourage induſtry, 
the only ſource of effectual relief to the diſtreſſes 
and miſery of the Paor..-And hence may again be 
ſeen the great importance of what I have ſo often 
inſiſted on, the rendering of meaſures for the relief 
of the Poor as general as poſſible. 

To illuſtrate in the cleareſt manner, and in as 
few words as poſſible, the plan I would recom- 
mend for forming an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor 
on a ſmall ſcale—ſuch as any individual even of 
moderate property might eaſily execute, I will 
ſuppoſe a gentleman, reſident in the country upon 
his own eſtate, has come to a reſolution to form 
ſuch an Eſtabliſhment in a village near his houſe, 
and will endeavour briefly to point out the various 
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ſteps he would probably find it neceſſary to take in 
the execution of this benevolent and moſt uſeful 
undertaking.— 

- He would begin by calling together at his houſe 
the clergyman of the pariſh, overſeers of the Poor, 
and other pariſh officers, to acquaint them with his 
intentions, and aſk their aſſiſtance and friendly 
co-operation in the proſecution of the plan; the 
details of which he would communicate to them as 
far as he ſhould think it prudent and neceſſary at 
the firſt outſet to entruſt them indiſcriminately 
with that information, The characters of the per- 
ſons, and the private intereſt they might have to 
promote or oppoſe the meaſures intended to be 
purſued, would decide upon the degree of con- 
fidence which ought to be given them. 


At this meeting, meaſures ſhould be taken for 


forming the moſt complete and moſt accurate liſts 
of all the Poor reſident within the limits propoſed 

to be given ro the Eſtabliſhment, with a detailed 
account of every circumſtance relative to their 
 fituations, and their wants, Much time and trou- 
ble will be ſaved in making out theſe liſts, by uſing 
printed forms or blanks ſimilar to thoſe made uſe 
of at Munich; and theſe printed forms will like- 
wiſe contribute very eſſentially to preſerve order 
and to facilitate buſineſs, in the management of a 
private as well as of a public charity;—as alſo to 
prevent the effects of miſrepreſentation and par- 
tiality on the part of thoſe who muſt neceſſarily be 
employed in theſe details. 

Convenient forms or models for theſe blanks 
will be given in the Appendix to this volume. 


At 
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At this meeting, meaſures may be taken for 
numbering all the houſes in the village or diſtri, 
and for ſetting on foot private ſubſcriptions among 
the inhabitants for carrying the propoſed ſcheme 
into execution, 

Thoſe who are invited to ſubſcribe ſhould be 
made acquainted, by a printed addreſs accompa- 
nying the. ſubſcription liſts, with the nature, extent, 
and tendency of the meaſures adopted ; and ſhould 
be aſſured that, as ſoon as the undertaking ſhall be 
completed, the Poor will not only be relieved, and 
their ſituation made more comfortable, but men- 
dicity will be effectually prevented, and at the 
ſame time the Poor's rates, or the expence to the 
public for the ſupport of the Poor, very conſi- 
derably leſſened. 

Theſe aſſurances, which will be the ſtrongeſt in- 
ducements that can be uſed to prevail on the inha- 
bitants of all deſcriptions to enter warmly into the 
ſcheme, and aſſiſt with alacrity in carrying it into 
execution, ſhould be expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt 
terms; and all perſons of every denomination, 
young and old, and of both ſexes, (paupers only 
excepted,) ſhould be invited to put down their 
names in the ſubſcription liſts, and this even, how- 
ever ſmall the ſums may be which they are able to 
contribute. —A\though the ſums which day-la- 
bourers, ſervants, and others in indigent circum- 
ſtances may be able to contribute, may be very 
trifling, yet there is one important reaſon why they 
ought always to be engaged to put down their 
names upon the liſts as ſubſcribers, and that is the 
good effects which their taking an active part in 

the 
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the undertaking will probably produce on them- 
ſelves. Nothing tends more to mend the heart, 
and awaken in the mind a regard for character, 
than acts of charity and benevolence; and any 
perſon who has once felt that honeſt pride and 
ſatisfaction which reſult from a conſciouſneſs of 
having been inſtrumental in doing good by reliev- 
ing the wants of the Poor, will be rendered doubly 
careful to avoid the humiliation of becoming him- 
{lf an object of public charity. 

It was a conſideration of theſe ſalutary effects, 
which may always be expected to be produced 
upon the minds of thoſe who take an active and 
voluntary part in the meaſures adopted for the 
relief of the Poor, that made me prefer voluntary 
ſubſcriptions, to taxes, in raiſing the ſums neceſ- 
ſary for the ſupport of the Poor; and all the expe- 
rience I have had in theſe matters has tended to 
confirm me in the opinion I have always had of 
their ſuperior utility. — Not only day-labourers and 
domeſtic ſervants, but their young children, and all 
the children of the nobility and other inhabitants of 


Munich, and even the non-commiſſioned officers 


and private ſoldiers of the regiments in garriſon in 
that city, were invited to contribute to the ſupport 
of the inſticution for the Poor; and there are very 
few indeed of any age or condition (paupers only 
excepted) whoſe names are not to be found on 
the liſts of ſubſcribers. 

The ſubſcriptions at Munich are by families, as 
has elſewhere been obſerved; and this method I 
would recommend in the caſe under conſideration, 
and in all others.— The head of the family takes 
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the trouble to collect all the ſums ſubſcribed upon 
his family liſt, and to pay them into the hands of 
thoſe who (on the part of the inſtitution) are ſent 
round on the firſt Sunday morning of every moath 
to receive them; but the names of all the indivi- 
duals who compoſe the family are entered on the 
liſt at full length, with the ſum each contributes. 

Two liſts of the ſame tenor muſt be made out 
for each family ; one of which muſt be kept by the 
head of the family for his information and direction, 
and the other ſent in to thoſe who have the general 
direction of the Eſtabliſhment, ä 

Theſe ſubſcription- liſts ſhould be printed; and 
they ſhould be carried round and left with the 
heads of families, either by the perſon himſelf who 
undertakes to form the Eſtabliſhment, (which will 
always be beſt,) or at leaſt by his ſteward, or ſome 
other perſon of ſome conſequence belonging to his 
houſehold, -Forms or models for theſe liſts may 
be ſeen in the Appendix. 

When theſe lifts are returned, the perſon who 
has undertaken to form the Eſtabliſhment will ſee 
what pecuniary aſſiſtance he is to expect ; and he will 
either arrange his plan, or determine the ſum he may 
think proper to contribute himſelf, according to that 
amount, —He will likewiſe conſider how far it will 
be poſſible and adviſable to connect his ſcheme 
with any Eſtabliſhment for the relief of the Poor 
already exiſting ; or to act in concert with thoſe in 
whoſe hands the management of the Poor is veſted 
by the laws.—Theſe circumſtances are all import- 
ant; and the manner of proceeding in carrying the 


propoſed ſcheme into execution muſt, in a great 
meaſure, 
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meaſure, be determined by them. Nothing, how- 
ever, can prevent the undertaking from being 
finally ſucceſsful, provided the means uſed for 
making it ſo are adopted with caution, and pur- 
ſued with perſeverance. 

However adverſe thoſe may be to the ſcheme, 
who, were they well diſpoſed, could moſt effec- 
tually contribute to its ſucceſs ;—yet no oppoſition 
which can be given to it by intereſted perſons, — 
fuch as find means to derive profit to themſelves 
in the adminiſtration of the affairs of the Poor; no 
oppolition, I ſay, from ſuch perſons (and none 
ſurely but theſe can ever be deſirous of oppoſing 
it,) can prevent the ſucceſs of a meaſure ſo evi- 
dently calculated to increaſe the comforts and en- 
joyments of the Poor, and to promote the general 
good of ſociety. 

If the overſeers of the Poor, and other pariſh 
officers, and a large majority of the principal in- 
habitants, could be made to enter warmly into the 
ſcheme, it might, and certainly would, in many 
caſes, be poſſible, even without any new laws or 
acts of parliament being neceſſary to authorize the 
undertaking, to ſubſtitute the arrangements pro- 
poſed in the place of the old method of providing 
for the Poor ;—aboliſhing entirely, or in ſo far as 
it ſhould be found neceſſary, the old ſyſtem, and 
carrying the ſcheme propoſed into execution as a 
general meaſure. 

In all caſes where this can be effected, it ought 
certainly to be preferred to any private or leſs 
general inſtitution ; and individuals, who, by their 
exertions, are inſtrumental in bringing about ſo 

uſeful 
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uſeful a change, will render a very eſſential ſervice 
to ſociety; —But even in caſes where it would not 
be poſſible to carry the ſcheme propoſed into 
execution in its fulleſt extent, much good may be 
done by individuals in affluent circumſtances to the 
Poor, by forming private Eſtabliſhments for feed- 
ing them and giving them employment. 

Much relief may likewiſe be afforded them by 
laying in a large ſtock of fuel, purchaſed when it 
is cheap, and retailing it out to them in ſmall 
quantities, in times of ſcarcity, at the prime coſt, 
It is hardly to be believed how much the Poor of 
Munich have been benefited by the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Wood- magazine, from whence they are fur- 
niſned in winter, during the ſevere froſts, with fire- 
wood at the price it coſts when purchaſed in ſum- 
mer, in large quantities, and at the cheapeſt rate. 
And this arrangement may eaſily be adopted in all 
countries, and by private individuals as well as by 
communities. Stores may likewiſe be laid in of 
potatoes, peas, beans, and other articles of food, 
to be diſtributed to the Poor in like manner, in 
ſmall quantities, and at low prices, which will be 
a great relief to them in times of ſcarcity, It will 
hardly be neceſſary for me to obſerve, that in ad- 
miniſtering this kind of relief to the Poor it will oſten 
be neceſſary to take precautions to prevent abuſes. 

Another way in which private individuals may 
greatly aſſiſt the Poor is, by ſhewing them how they 
may make themſelves. more comfortable in their 
dwellings. Nothing is more perfectly miſerable 
and comfortleſs than the domeſtic arrangement of 
poor families in general; they ſeem to have no 
idea 
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idea whatever of order or economy in any thing, 


and every thing about them is dreary, ſad, and 


neglected, in the extreme. A little attention to 
order and arrangement would contribute greatly to 
their comfort and convenience, and alſo to eco- 
nomy. They ought in particular to be ſhewn how 
to keep their habitations warm in winter, and to 
economiſe fuel, as well in heating their rooms, as 
in cooking, waſhing, &c. 

It is not to be believed what the waſte of fuel 
really is, in the various proceſſes in which it is 
employed in the economy of human life; and in 
no caſe is this waſte greater than in the domeſtic 
management of the Poor, Their fire-places are in 
general conſtructed upon the moſt wretched princi- 
ples; and the fuel they conſume in them, inſtead of 
heating their rooms, not unfrequently renders them 
really colder, and more uncomfortable, by cauſing 
ſtrong currents of cold air to flow from all the doors 
and windows to the chimney. This imperfection 
of their fire-places may be effectually remedied ;— 
theſe currents of cold air prevented, —above half 
their fuel ſaved, - and their dwellings made infinitely 
more comfortable, merely by diminiſhing their fire- 
places, and the throats of their chimnies juſt above 
the mantle-piece; which may be done at a very 
trifling expence, with a few bricks, or ſtones, and 
a little mortar, by the moſt ordinary bricklayer. 
And with regard to the expence of fuel for cook- 
ing, ſo ſimple a contrivance as an earthen pot, broad 
at top, for receiving a ſtew-pan, or kettle, and 
narrow at bottom, with holes through its ſides near 


the bottom, for letting in air vnder a ſmall circular 


and 
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iron grate, and other ſmall holes near the top for 
letting out the ſmoke, may be introduced with 
great advantage. By making uſe of this little port- 
able furnace, which is equally well adapted to 
burn wood, or coals,—one eighth part of the 
fuel will be ſufficient for cooking, which would be 
required were the kettle to be boiled over an open 
fire. To ſtrengthen this portable furnace, it may 
be hooped with iron hoops, or bound round with 
ſtrong iron wire: but I forget that I am antici- 
pating the ſubject of a future Eſſay. 

Much good may be done to the Poor by teach- 
ing them how to prepare various kinds of cheap 
and wholeſome food, and to render them favoury 


and palatable. The art of cookery, notwithſtand- 


ing its infinite importance to mankind, has hitherto 
been little ſtudied ; and among the more indigent 


claſſes of ſociety, where it is moſt neceſſary to cul- 


tivate it, it ſeems to have been moſt neglefted.— 
No preſent that could be made to a poor family 
could be of more eſſential ſervice to them than a thin, 
light ſtew-pan, with its cover, made of wrought, 
or caſt iron, and fitted to a portable furnace, or 
cloſe fire-place, conſtructed to fave fuel; with two 


or three approved receipts for making nouriſhing 


and ſavoury ſoups and broths at a ſmall expence. 
Such a preſent might alone be ſufficient to re- 
lieve a poor family from all their diſtreſſes, and 
make them permanently comfortable; for the ex- 
pences of a poor family for food might, I am per- 
ſuaded, in moſt caſes be diminiſhed one half by 
a proper attention to cookery, and to the economy 
of fuel; and the change in the circumſtances of 
ſuch 
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ſuch a family, which would be produced by reducing 
their expences for food to one half what it was 
before, is eaſier to be conceived than deſcribed. 

It would hardly fail to re-animate the courage 
of the moſt deſponding; to cheer their drooping 
ſpirits, and ſtimulate them to freſh exertions in 
the purſuits of uſeful induſtry. 

As the only effectual means of putting an end to 
the ſufferings of the Poor is the introduction of 
a ſpirit of induſtry among them, individuals ſhould 
never loſe fight of that great and important ob- 
ject, in all the meaſures they may adopt to re- 
lieve them.—But in endeavouring to make the 
Poor ' induſtrious, the utmoſt caution will be ne- 
ceſſary to prevent their being diſguſted, —T heir 
minds are commonly in a ſtate of great irritation, 
the natural conſequence of their ſufferings, and of 
their hopeleſs ſituation; and their ſuſpicions of 
every body about them, and particularly of thoſe 
who are ſet over them, are ſo deeply rooted that 
it is ſometimes extremely difficult to ſooth and 
calm the agitation of their minds, and gain their 
confidence. This can be ſooneſt and moſt effec- 
tually done by kind and gentle uſage, and I am 
clearly of opinion that no other means ſhould ever 
be uſed, except it be with ſuch hardened and in- 
corrigible wretches as are not to be reclaimed by 
any means; but of theſe, I believe there are very few 
indeed. have never yet found one, in all the courſe 
of my experience in taking care of the Poor. 

We have ſometimes been obliged to threaten 
the moſt idle and profligate with the houſe of cor- 
rection; but theſe threats, added to the fear of 
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being baniſhed from the Houſe of Induſtry, which 
has always been held up and conſidered as the 
greateſt puniſhment, have commonly been ſuffi- 
cient for keeping the unruly in order. 

If the force of example is irreſiſtible in debauch- 
ing men's minds, and leading them into profligate 
and vicious courſes, it is not leſs ſo in reclaiming 
them, and rendering them orderly, docile, and in- 
duſtrious; and hence the infinite importance of 
collecting the Poor together in Public Eſtabliſh- 
ments, where every thing about them is animated 
by unaffected cheerfulneſs, and by that pleaſing 
gaiety, and air of content and ſatisfaction, which 
always enliven the buſy ſcenes of uſeful induſtry, 

I do not believe it would be poſſible for any 
perſon to be idle in the Houſe of Induſtry at 
Munich. I never ſaw any one idle, often as 1 
have paſſed through the working-rooms ; nor did 
I ever ſee any one to whom the employments of 
induſtry ſeemed to be painful or irkſome. 3 

Thoſe who may be collected together in the 
public rooms deſtined for the reception and ac- 
commodation of the Poor in the day-time, will 
not need to be forced, nor even urged to work; 
if there are in the room ſeveral perſons who are 
buſily employed in the cheerful occupations of in- 
duſtry, and if implements and materials for work- 
ing are at hand, they will not fail to be ſoon 
drawn into the vortzx, and joining with alacrity in 
the active ſcene, their diſlike to labour will be 
forgotten, and they will become by habit truly 
| and permanently induſtrious, 

Such is the irreſiſtible power of example !— 
Thoſe who know how to manage this mighty 
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engine, and have opportunities of employing it 
with effect, may produce the moſt miraculous 
changes, in the manners, diſpoſition, and charac- 
ter, even of whole nations. | 

In furniſhing raw materials to the Poor to work, 
it will be neceſſary to uſe many precautions to pre- 
vent frauds and abuſes, not only on the part of the 
Poor, who are often but too much diſpoſed to 
cheat and deceive whenever they find opportu- 
nities, but alſo on the part of thoſe employed in 
the details of this buſineſs: but the fulleſt in- 
formation having already been given in my Firſt 
Eſſay, of all the various precautions that it had 
been found neceſſary to take for the purpoſes in 
queſtion in the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, it is 
not neceſſary for me to enlarge upon the ſubject in 
this place, or to repeat what has already been ſaid 
upon it elſewhere. 

With regard to the manner in which good and 
wholeſome food for feeding the Poor may be 
prepared in a public kitchen, at a cheap rate, 
I muſt refer my reader to my Eſſay on Food; 
where he will find all the information on that 
ſubje& which he can require.—-In my Eſſay on 
Clothing, he will ſee how good and comfortable 
clothing may be furniſhed to the Poor at a very 
moderate expence; and in that on the Manage- 
ment of Heat, he will find particular directions for 
the Poor for ſaving fuel. 

I cannot finiſh this Eſſay, without taking notice 
of a difficulty which will frequently occur in giving 
employment to the Poor, that of diſpoſing to ad- 
vantage of the produce of their labour: — This is 
in all caſes a very important object; and too much 
attention 
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attention cannot be paid to it. A ſpirit of induſtry 
cannot be kept up but by making it advan- 
tageous to individuals to be induſtrious; but 
where the wages which the labourer has a right to 
expect are refuſed, it will not be poſſible to prevent 
his being diſcouraged and diſguſted, He may 
perhaps be forced for a certain time to work for 
ſmall wages, to prevent ſtarving, if he has not the 
reſource of throwing himſelf upon the pariſh, 
which he moſt probably would prefer doing, ſhould 
it be in his option; but he will infallibly conceive 
ſuch a thorough diſlike ro labour, that he will be- 
come idle and vicious, and a permanent and 
heavy burden on the public. 

If * a labourer is worthy of his hire,“ he is pe- 
cyliarly ſo, where that labourer is a poor perſon, 
who, with all his exertions, can barely procure the 
firſt neceſſaries of life; and whoſe ſufferings render 
him an object of pity and compaſſion, 

The deplorable ſituation of a poor family, ſtrug- 
gling with poverty and want, deprived of all the 
comforts and conveniences of life ; deprived even 
of hope; and ſuffering at the ſame time from hun- 
ger, diſeaſe, and mortifying and cruel diſappoint- 
ment, is ſeldom conſidered with that attention 
which it deſerves, by thoſe who have never felt 
theſe diſtreſſes, and who are not in danger of being 


expoſed to them. My reader muſt pardon me, 


if I frequently recall his attention to theſe ſcenes 
of miſery and wretchedneſs. He muſt be made 
acquainted with the real ſituation of the Poor, with 
the extent and magnitude of their misfortunes and 
ſufferings, before it can be expected that he ſhould 
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enter warmly into meaſures calculated for their re- 
lief. 
In forming Eſtabliſhments, public or private, 
for giving employment to the Poor, it will always 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary to make ſuch arrange- 
ments as will ſecure to them a fair price for all 
the labour they perform. They ſhould not be over- 
paid, for that would be,opening a door for abuſe, but 
they ought to be generouſly paid for their work, 
and, above all, they ought never to be allowed to be 
idle for the want of employment. The kind of 
employment it may be proper to give tkem will de- 
pend much on local circumſtances, It will depend 
on the habits of the Poor ; the kinds of work they 
are acquainted with; and the facility with which the 
articles they can manufacture may be diſpoſed of 
at a good price. 

In very extenſive Eſtabliſnments, there will be 
little difficulty in finding uſeful employment for 
the Poor ; for where the number of perſons to be 


employed is very great, a great variety of different 


manufactures may be carried on with advantage, 
and all the articles manufactured, or prepared to 


be employed in manufactures, may be turned to 


a good account, 
In a ſmall Eſtabliſhment, circumſcribed. and con- 
fined to the limits of a ſingle village or pariſh, it might 


perhaps be difficult to find a good market for the 


yarn ſpun by the Poor; but in a general Eſtabliſh- 
ment, extending over a whole county, or large city, 
as the quantity of yarn ſpun by all the Poor within 
the extenſive limits of the inſtitution will be ſuf- 


ficient to employ conſtantly a number of weavers 
of 
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of different kinds of cloth and tuff, the market for 
all the various kinds of yarn the Poor may ſpin 
will always be certain, The ſame reaſoning will 
hold with regard to various other articles uſed in 
great manufactories, upon which the Poor might 
be very uſefully employed; and hence the great ad- 
vantage of making Eſtabliſhments for giving em- 
ployment to the Poor as extenſive as poſſible. It 
is what I have often inſiſted on, and what I can 
not too ſtrongly recommend to all thoſe who engage 
in forming ſuch Eſtabliſhments. 

Although I certainly ſhould not propoſe to bring 
together, under one roof, all the Poor of a whole 
kingdom, as, by the inſcription over the entrance 
intoa vaſthoſpital began, bur not finiſhed, at Naples, 
it would appear was once the intention of the 
government in that country; yet I am clearly of 
opinion that an inſtitution for giving employment 10 
the Poor can hardly be too extenſive. 

But to return to the ſubje& to which this Chap- 
ter was more particularly appropriated, the relief 
that may be afforded by private individuals to the 
Poor in their neighbourhood ; in caſe it ſhould not 
be poſſible to get over all the difficulties that 
may be in the way to prevent the forming of a ge- 
neral Eſtabliſhment for the benefic of the. Poor, 
individuals muſt content themſelves with making 
ſuch private arrangements for that purpoſe as they 
may be able, with ſuch aſſiſtance as they can com- 
mand, to carry into execution, 

The moſt ſimple, and leaſt expenſive meaſure 
that can be adopted for the aſſiſtance of the Poor 
will be that of furniſhing them with raw materials 
for working. Flax, hemp, or wool, for inſtance, for 
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ſpinning ; and paying them in money, at the mar- 
ket price, for the yarn ſpun. This yarn may af- 
terwards be ſent to weavers to be manufactured in- 


to cloth, or may be ſent to ſome good market and 
ſold. The details of theſe mercantile tranſactions 
will be neither complicated nor troubleſome, and 
might eaſily be managed by a ſteward or houſe- 
keeper; particularly if the printed tickets, and 
tables, I have ſo often had W to recom- 
mend, are uſed. 

The flax, hemp, or wool, as ſoon as it is pur- 
chaſed, ſhould be weighed out into bundles of one 
or two pounds each, and lodged in a ſtore-room ; 
and when one of theſe bundles is delivered out to 
a poor perſon to be ſpun, it ſhould be accompanied 
with a printed ſpin-ticket, and entered in a table to 
be kept for that purpoſe ; and when it is returned 
ſpun, an abſtract of the ſpin-ticker, with the name 
of the ſpinner, or the ſpin- ticket itſelf, ſhould be 
bound up with the bundle of yarn, in order that 
any frauds committed by the ſpinner, in reeling, or 
in any other way, which may be diſcovered upon 
winding off the yarn, may be brought home to the 
perſon who committed them. When it is known 
that ſuch effectual precautions to detect frauds are uſed, 
no farther attempts will be made to defraud ; and a 
moſt important point indeed will be gained, and one 
which will moſt powerfully tend ro mend the morals 
of the Poor, and reſtore peace to their minds. When, 
by rendering it evidently impoſſible for them to 
eſcape detection, they are brought to give up all 


thoughts of cheating and deceiving; they will then 


be capable of application, and of enjoying real hap- 


pineſs, and, with open and placid countenances, 
will 
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will look every one full in the face who accoſts 
them: but as long as they are under the influence 
of temptation, as long as their minds are degraded 
by conſcious guilt, and continually agitated by 
ſchemes of proſecuting their fraudulent practices, 
they are as incapable of enjoying peace or content- 
ment, as they are of being uſeful members of 
ſociety. 

Hence the extreme cruelty of an ill-judged ap- 
pearance of confidence, or careleſs negle& of pre- 
cautions, in regard to thoſe employed in places of 
truſt, who may be expoſed to temptations to de- 
fraud, | 
That prayer, which cannot be enough admired, 
or too often repeated, LEAD us NOT INTO 
« TEMPTATION,” was certainly diftated by infl- 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs ; and it ſhould ever be 
borne in mind by thoſe who are placed in ſtations 
of power and authority, and whoſe meaſures muſt 
neceſſarily have great influence on the happineſs or 
miſery of mankind, 

Honeſt men may be found in all countries ; but 
I am ſorry to ſay, that the reſult of all my expe- 
rience and obſervation has tended invariably to 
prove, what has often been remarked, that it is 
extremely difficult to keep thoſe honeſt who are ex- 
poſed to continual and great temptations. 

There is, however, one moſt effectual way, 
not only of keeping thoſe honeſt who are fo al- 
ready, but alſo of making thoſe honeſt who are not ſo; 
and that is by taking ſuch precautions as will ren- 
der it evidently impoſſible for thoſe who commit 
frauds to eſcape detection and puniſhment : and 
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theſe precautions are never impoſſible, and ſeldom 
difficult; and with a little addreſs, they,may always 
be ſo taken as to be in nowiſe offenſive to thoſe 
who are the objects of them, 

It is evident that the maxims and meaſures here 
recommended are not applicable merely to the 
Poor, but alſo, and more eſpecially, to thoſe who 
may be employed in the details of relieving them. 

But to return once more to the ſubje& more 
immediately under conſideration.— If individuals 
ſhould extend their liberality ſo far as to eſtabliſh 
public kitchens for feeding the Poor, (which is a 
meaſure l cannot too often, or too forcibly recom- 
mend, ) it would be a great pity not to go one eaſy 
ſtep further, and fit up a few rooms adjoining to the 
kitchen, where the Poor may be permitted to aſ- 
ſemble to work for their own emoluments, and 
where ſchools for inſtructing the children of the 
Poor in working, and in reading and writing, may 
be eſtabliſhed. Neither the ficting up, Or warm- 
ing and lighting of theſe rooms will be attended 
with any conſiderable expence ; while the advan- 
tages which will be derived from ſuch an Eſtabliſh» 
ment for encouraging induſtry, and contributing 
to the comfort of the Poor, will be moſt import- 
ant, and from their peculiar nature, and tendency, 
will be moſt highly intereſting to every benevolent 
mind, | 


END OF THE SECOND ESSAY. 
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